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ABSTRACT 
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identify factors related to parent participation in adult education 
(AE) and completion of AE courses and to determine the impact of 
participation in AE on selected indicators of home support for 
children's learning. The data were subjected to descriptive, 
bivariate, and multivariate analyses. It was discovered that parents' 
primary reasons for participating in AE were to improve their skills 
related to their current job or to prepare for ftnother job. Prior 
education, minority status, and children's child care experiences 
were also found to be significant predictors of completion of 
participation in and completion of AE courses. Although participation 
in AE was a significant predictor of the number of hours children 
watch television daily, it was not a significant predictor of the 
frequency of reading to the child or the number of children's books 
available in the home. It was recommended that activities to help 
parents obtain the high school diplomas or other credentials needed 
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CENTER ON FAMILIES, 
COMMUNITIES, SCHOOLS 
& CHILDREN'S LEARNING 



The nation's schools must do more to improve the education of all children, but schools 
cannot do this alone. More will be accomplished if families and communities work with 
children, with each other, and with schools to promote successful students. 

The mission of this Center is to conduct research, evaluations, policy analyses, and 
dissemination to produce new and useful knowledge about how families, schools, and 
communities influence student motivation, learning, and development. A second important goal 
is to improve the connections between and among these major social institutions. 

Two research programs guide the Center's work: the Program on the Early Years of 
Childhood, covering children aged 0-10 through the elementary grades; and the Program on the 
Years of Early and Late Adolescence, covering youngsters aged 1 1- 19 through the middle and 
high school grades. 

Research on family, school, and community connections must be conducted to 
understand more about all children and all families, not just those who are economically and 
educationally advantaged or already connected to school and community resources. The Center's 
projects pay particular attention to the diversity of family cultures and backgrounds and to the 
diversity in family, school, and community practices that support families in helping children 
succeed across the years of childhood and adolescence. Projects also examine policies at the 
federal, state, and local levels that produce effective partnerships. 

A third program of Institutional Activities includes a wide range of dissemination 
projects to extend the Center's national leadership. The Center's work will yield new 
information, practices, and policies to promote parmerships among families, communities, and 
schools to benefit children's learning. 
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ABSTRACT 

One of the National Education Goals is that "by the year 2000, every adult American 
will be literate and possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy." Recent national surveys suggeist that many adults in this country do not possess 
these skills. Given the well-documented relationship between higher parental education and 
better chiklien's achievement in school attention to improving the education levels of parents 
has grown in the last decaide. About one third of adults over age 17 participate in adult 
education. However, we know little about why some parents participate in adult education 
and others do not; and we have insufHcient knowledge about the impact of adult education 
experiences on children. 

The purpose of this study is to test hypotheses generated from small-case studies of 
family literacy programs with data from the 1991 National Household Education Survey. 
Three stages of analyses (descriptive, bivariate, multivariate) were conducted to determine 
factors related to parent participation in adult education, completion of adult education 
courses, and the inq>act of participation on selected indicators of home support for children's 
learning. Analyses are based on a subsample of 8 IS families for whom information on adult 
educatk>n activities of the parent and parent's report of their preschool child's early care and 
education experiences are available. 

Results indvate that parents participate in adult education primarily to improve skills 
rekited to their current job or in preparatwn for another job. Prior education, minority status, 
and children's child care experiences are also significant predictors of participation. These 
factors are also predictive of completion of adult education courses. Of the indicators of 
home support for learning explored, participation in adult education was a signiticanl 
predictor of the number of hours children watch television daily. Participation in adult 
education was not a significant predictor of the frequency of reading to the child or the 
-number of children's books available in the home in this study. The report concludes with 
recommendations for policy and practice related to adult education and training for purcnLs 
of preschool age children. 
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Introduction 



One of the National Education Goals is that "by the year 2000, every adult American 
will be literate and possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy." Recent national surveys suggest that many adults in America are not able to 
perform the complex array of tasks required for the 21st century (Crandall & Imel, 1991; 
Snow, 1991). 

In 1991, the National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) assessed the prose, document, 
and quantitative literacy skiUs of 191 million adults in the United States. In all three areas, 
21 to 23 percent of adults performed at the lowest level. Respondents at this level answered 
questwns related to brief and uncomplicated texts or performed simple arithmetic functions. 
Two &ctors were critKal in determining the performance levels of adults in this survey — the 
respondent's own level of educatx)n and their parents' level of education (Kirsch et al., 1993). 

Educatwn, partkularly in the United Sates, has been considered the key to economic 
and social success. Adults with higher levels of education are: more likely to be employed, 
to earn higher wages, and to contribute to the vitality of the community — for example, by 
voting or investing in savings accounts (Kirsch et al., 1993). Even more important for the 
future of our society are the well documented ejects of parental education (particularly 
mother's education) on many aspects of children's development. According to Sticht & 
McDonald (1990) higher levels of mother's education results in better prenatal health care, 
better language and cognitive development in children, and higher academic achievement in 
school. 

A plethora of programs exist to educate children early and to keep students in school 
through high school graduation. Once an adult leaves the mandatory education system, 
however, opportunities for further education and job training are available only through a 
patchwork of public and private organizations. According to a recent study, 32 percent of 
adults age 17 and over were enrolled in some type of part-time educational activity (Kopka 
& Peng, 1994). 

Little is known about why some adults participate in adult education and others do 
not. Adult education has not been shown to be partwularly effective at improving the literacy 
skills or job-preparedness of adults (Datta, 1992; Duffy, 1992; Mikulecky, 1992, St. Pierrc, 
Layzer, & Barnes, 1994). Problems plague the adult education field, including high dropout 
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rates and the length of time needed to make significant gains (Duffy, 1992; Mikulecky, 1992; 
Park, 1992). These problems are particularly serious for parents of young children 
partkipating in adult education (Connors, 1993). For those parents who do participate, there 
is little information about the impact on children and on general indicators of home support 
for learning (St Pierre, Layzer, & Barnes, 1994). 



Theory and Research on Family Literacy Programs 

Since the 1960s and the introduction of the National Head Start program, efforts to 
improve outcomes for children in school have also focused on the parent's role in supporting 
young children's learning (Comer, 1980; Scott- Jones, 1992; Zigler & Styfco, 1993). Many 
family literacy or intergeneratwnal programs are based on the expectation that parents' newly 
developing skills will transfer intergenerationally to their children. A large body of literature 
supports the correlation between parents' education and children's development, and suggests 
that parents with more education are better able to transfer their knowledge to their children 
(Hess & Holloway, 1979; SUcht, 1975; 1992). 

Intervention programs designed to improve family conditions and the development of 
young chiklren are not likely to be successful unless they recognize that "parents' abilities to 
meet their children's emotional and intellectual needs are inextricably bound to their own 
mental health, social and educational resources" (Morisset, 1993, p. 25). Duffy (1992) 
iuggests that parents participating in adult education activities indirectly influence their 
children's learning through the ''new attitudes and the new skills that the adult introduces into 
the house and into the pattern of family interaction" (p. 62). The evidence for such indirect 
benefits is limited, but Van Fossen & Sticht (1991) found some support for indirect effects 
on children of mother's participation in adult education. Swartz, St. Pierre & Beckford 
(1993) found that participation in a family literacy program, which included parenting 
education, had positive effects on children's language development. 

Although St. Pierre et al. (1994) assert that "effects on children are best achieved by 
services aimed directly at children" (pg. 19), our premise is that deep and lasting change for 
families will occur only when parents have adequate literacy skills to enable them to support 
their families, economically and educationally, in order to sustain their children's growth and 
development (Hayes, 1991). Empirical evidence for this premise is scarce and primarily 
correlational at this time due to the nascent stage of research on family literacy. There is. 
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however, a growing understanding from small, field-based studies of how parents with low 
literacy skills improve their own skills and that of their children. 

Research on family literacy programs. As part of a larger study. Partners in 
Learning: Parent-Chikl Literacy, we have been evaluating local family literacy projects since 
1991 (Connors, 1993; 1994; Dolan, 1992) . One study evaluated an elementary school-based 
program serving preschool children, elementary children, and their parents. Participants 
attended the program two days per week. Services included ?dult education, preschool 
education, parent education, elementary tutoring, and a family summer reading program. 
Results indicated that preschool children's literacy levels improved, elementary students 
benefited from summer reading activities, parents' literacy improved, and teacher ratings of 
students participating in the project rose (Dolan, 1992; Connors, 1993). 

Another study in the Partners in Learning project evaluated a middle-school-b jd 
family literacy project serving parents and community members three afternoons per week. 
The study revealed small but encouraging accomplishments: adult participants had positive 
attitudes toward education, often did their own homework together with their children, and 
increased the use of literacy skills in their daily lives (Connors, 1994). 

Other researchers have reported similar results. For example, Heberle (1992) found 
that parents' partk;ipating in Kentucky's Parents and Children Education program had higher 
expectatwns for their chiUren's future; parents' literacy levels improved (70% either received 
their Graduate Equivalency Diploma or raised their academic skills by two or more grade 
levels); and children's learning skills improved. 

Seaman (1992) and Darling & Hayes ( 1989) investigated the effects of the Kenan 
Family Trust literacy programs on parents and children. Parents completing the program 
reported that they read more often, had plans to further their education, were able to help 
their children with homework, read more often to their children, and used more positive 
discipline techniques. Teachers gave more positive ratings to children whose parents 
participated in the program. 

In a large study of over 1200 children and .500 parents, St. Pierre and colleagues 
(1993a,b) found that chikiien participating in Even Start projects improved on tests of school 
readiness skills and language development at double the rate expected due to maturation (a 
control group was not used in this study). Adults in the programs made small but positive 
gains on pre-post measures of adult literacy. Further analyses revealed that parents who had 



received more hours of parenting education had children who gained more on measures of 
language development . 

Other adult education programs have served parents with no direct services to 
children and found some evidence of indirect effects of adult participation on children. For 
example, VanFossen & Sticht (1991) report that "65% of the children of mothers 
participating in adult education and training programs demonstrated educational 
improvements as a result of their mothers' participation" (p.v). Educational improvements 
were determined by teacher ratings and parent ratings of learning practices conducted at home 
with their children. Askov, Maclay, & Bixler (1992) also report that the children of parents 
attending an adult education program showed improvement in attendance and teacher ratings. 

The purpose of the study reported here was to test field-based hypotheses concerning 
parent participation in adult education and the impact of these experiences on the home 
learning environment While the data collected in the fleld-based projects have been 
descriptively rich, the small sample sizes and other methodological problems have limited the 
depth of analyses and, hence, the reliability and generalizability of the results (Connors, 1993; 
1994; Park, 1992). The availability of the National Household Education Survey (NHES, 
1991), and data on parents and their children, afforded us a unique opportunity to supplement 
and extend the results of our field-based work. 

We specifically sought to investigate three questions in this study: 

1. Whai factors related to family background, child characteristics, and reasons 
for participation affect whether parents of preschool age children participate in adult 
tducation? Most parents in our field-based studies have reported that they participated in 
the family literacy program in order to improve their skills for employment and to provide 
their children with social/eduational experiences (Connors, 1993; 1994). 

2. What factors related to family background, child characteristics, and reasons 
for participaiion affect whether parents of preschool age children complete the adult 
education courses they take? Our field-based studies have shown that parents with more 
stable family circumstances are more likely to persist in completing family literacy programs 
(Connors; 1993). 

3. What factors related to family background, child characteristics, type of adult 
education course, and reasons for participation qffect specific parenting practices which 
provide preschool age children with home support for learning? Our field-based work has 
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been conducted with family literacy programs which specifically address how paients can 
inqnove and extend their children's learning at home. Our results show that parents in family 
literacy programs read more often to their children and increase the number of children's 
books at honic (Connors, 1993). However, we expect parents of young children who 
participate in adult education activities will limit the amount of television children watch, read 
to chiUren frequently, and make many children's books available for children (VanFossen & 
SUcht. 1991). 



Methodology 

Data Source 

The 1991 National Household Education Survey was a random-digit-dial telephone 
survey of approximately 60,000 adults in the United States. The survey collected information 
on the adult education experiences of persons ages 16 and older and the early childhood 
experk»ices of children ages three to eight (n= 13,892) living in the sampled households. The 
early chiUhood survey collected information from parents on the following topics: child care 
and early chiklhood program experiences, kindergarten and elementary school entry, retention 
in early grades, parental involvement in center-based programs and in school, educational 
enviroranent in the home, and household and family characteristics. The adult education 
sunt y collected information from both participants and non-participants about experiences 
with adult education activities, including characteristics of courses taken, benefits of 
participation, barriers to participation, and background characteristics (National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1992). 

It was possible to identify a subsample of parents and children from the same 
households with information on both the adult education and early childhood survey 
components. The parent or guardian most knowledgeable about the child provided 
information regarding early childhood experiences. This report uses data provided by 815 
parents or guardians about their own adult education activities and the early childhood 
experienices of their chikiren who were between the ages of three and six on January 1 ; 199 1 . 
The Natk)nal Household Education Survey over-sampled for Blacks and Hispanics in order 
to increase the reliability of estimates for race and ethnicity. 

I 
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Dependent variables for the three questions investigated in this study are Identined 
next This section is followed by the independent variables and background vuriuhleH used 
in all three questions. 

Question 1. What factors affect the participation of parents of preschool age children 
in adult education? 

Dependent variable: The composite variable, PARTICIP, identifies participants in 
any adult education program (defined as "any kind of school, uraining program, or other 
educational program") including full-time and part-time degree and non-degree programs. 
This variable permits an explanatk>n of tliis question with a sample which represents the wide 
range of experiences of adults once they have moved out of the mandatory education system. 

Question 2. What factors affect the completion of adult education courses by parents 
of preschool age children? 

Dependent variable: COMPLETE indicates the sum of positive responses to the 
question, "Did you complete the course?" The adult education survey component allows 
respondents who participated in adult education to report information for up to four courses. 

Question 3. Does participation in adult education by parents of preschool age 
children affect parenting practices, such as the amount of television parents allow their 
children to watch, the frequency that a parent reads to -a child, or the number of children's 
hooks in the home? 

Dependent variables: HOURSTV, RDOFTEN, and MANYBOOK, were used to 
indicate the number of hours children watch television per day, how often the parent reads 
to a child, and the number of children's books available in the home, respectively. These 
factors have been cited frequently as indicators of home support for learning (Anderson et 
al., 1985; Hcller.1991; MuUis, 1992). 

Background variables: PARED is a composite variable of mother's and father's 
education. If information for one parent was missing, information for the other parent or 
guardian living in the household was used. This variable represents most broadly the 
educational environment of the home. 
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MINORITY is a dichotomous variable indicating African American or Hispanic race. 
We attempted to control for the disproportionately low participation in adult education of 
African American and Hispanic individuals (Kopka & Peng, 1994). 

INCOME identifies the income level of the household. We controlled for the effects 
of higher levels of income as determinants of the ability to participate in adult education or 
to provide resources for children's learning in the home due to cost-related factors. 

AGE is the child's age on January 1, 1991. It was hypothesized that parents of 
younger children may be less likely to participate in adult education activities than parents of 
older pfeschool age children due to the increased demands on parental time, lack of available 
child care, and employment status of mothers. 

Independent variables: FORJOB indicates whether the primary reason for 
participation in aduh education was for current job reasons or to train for a new job. This 
variable is the most frequently cited reason for participation in aduh education (Kopka & 
Peng, 1994). 

ANYCARE indicates whether the child is currently receiving any type of regular, 
nonparcntal care or education. Parents of young children often cannot participate in adult 
education activities unless their child is cared for by someone else. Parents often state that 
one of the reasons they attend a family literacy program is to give their child an opportunity 
to participate in a structured social setting with other children (Connors, 1993; National 
Center for Family Literacy, 1993). 

HRSCARE gives the total number of hours per week of regular, nonparental care or 
educatk)n. Parents of young chiUren must balance their needs to further their education and 
employment opportunities with the needs of their children for tune and attention. Parents 
who participate in adult, education activities, often in addition to a job, may be faced with the 
need to have their child in child care for long periods of time. 



Description of the sample 

Respondents in the sample for this study of 815 parents reporting about themselves 
and their three-to-six year old child mcluded 78% natural or adoptive mothers. 16% natural 
or adoptive fathers, 4% grandparents, and 2% stepmothers, siblings or other relatives. 



Seventy-one percent were White, 16% African American, 12% Hispanic, and 2% Asian or 
other race. Ninety-five percent of the fathers or stepfathers were employed; 53% of the 
mothers were^empbyed. In 85% of the household both parents were present; in 15% of the 
households one parent was present 

Of the 815 parents, 8% had less than a high school diploma; 38% had a high school 
diploma or equivalent; 29% had attended a vocational/technical school after high school or 
some college; 12% had a college degree; and 13% had attended graduate school. Income 
levels were fairly evenly distributed, with 29% reporting income of less than $20,000 per year; 
35% reporting income less than $40,000 per year, and 27% reporting income less than 
$75,000 per year. 

According to parents' reports, 31% of the children in the sample households were 
three years old, 30% were four years old, 32% were five years old, and 7% were six years old 
but had not entered 1st grade. Forty-four percent of the children were female; 56% were 
mafe. About 40% were in no formal early childhood program; 3 1 % were in nursery school, 
prekindergarten, or Head Start programs; and 28% were in kindergarten. More than half of 
the children in this sample were in child care (some children were in both an early childhood 
program and child care). Fifteen percent were in home-based, non-relative care; 139f> in 
daycare, and 27% in before or after kindergarten child care. Approximately one quarter of 
the chUdren in child care attended for 15 hours or fewer per week, 17% attended for 16 to 
35 hours per week, 12% attended for 36 to SO hours per week, and 3% attended for more 
than 50 hours per week. 

Participation in adult education. A large number (61%) of parents of preschool 
age chiklren had partK^ated in adult education sometime since they left high school. Thirty- 
nine percent of the parents in the sample for this study had never participated in any form of 
adult education. Of those participating in adult education, 36% had participated within the 
last 12 months, 15% had not participated within the past 12 months but had participated 
within the prevwus three years, and 10% had participated in adult education more than three 
years prior to the survey. 

Figure 1 shows that parents who did not graduate from high school are much less 
likely to participate in adult education than parents with at least a high school degree or more, 
and they are also less likely to complete the course they take. Participation rates are about 
the same for high school graduates, those with some college, and college graduates. 
However, increasing levels of school attainment appears to increase the likeliho^xl of 
completion of adult education courses, 
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Most of the parents in the sample who participated in adult education took part-time 
courses, although some (8%) were in full-time progtams. About half of the parents taking 
courses took just one, 7% took two courses, and 10% took three or more courses. 
Approximately 78% of those who took one course completed the course; 84% of those 
taking two courses completed both, 90% of those taking three courses completed them, and 
87% of those taking four courses completed all four courses. 

The top four reasons for participating in adult education were: job-related (29%), 
required for a degree (13%), required by employer (13%), or required for a license or 
certificate (10%). Sixty-six percent felt taking a course would benefit their careers and 43% 
felt taking a course would benefit their basic skills. 

Figure 2 shows the barriers to participation in adult education reported by white and 
minority parents of preschoolers. The top five barriers for both minority and while 
respondents were: conflfcts with family responsibilites, lack of child care, conflict with work 
schedule, meeting time of classes, and cost. However, there were some particularly 
noteworthy differences in some of the barriers reported by white and minority parents. 
Transportatun was a much more significant barrier to minority families' participation (32%) 
than to white parents (5%) in this sample. Double the percent of minority families (32%) than 
white families (16%) reported that they lacked information about courses available, the 
k)catk)n of courses was inconvenient, and no interesting classes were available. Nearly 20% 
more white than minority parents reported that family responsibilities conflicted with their 
participation in adult education. 
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Support for learning in Uie home. Most (86%) of the parents reported that they 
had 10 or more books for children in their home. Forty percent said that they read to their 
chiU every day and another 44% reported that they read to their child three times per week. 
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Parents were also asked about their use of educational resources In the community. Almost 
all of the parents in this sample had taken their chUd to the park or a movie within the last 
year, many (84%) had been to tl>e library within the year, and approximately three quarters 
of the parents had taken their chikiren to a concert, a museum, or a zoo within the past year. 

Figure 3 presents the percent of parents reporting that they CDnducted various learning 
activities with their children by levels of parent education. These learning activities, as a 
group, represent the types of readiness practfces helpful for school success. The figure shows 
that the children of parents who did not graduate from high school in this sample are being 
provkled with fewer school readiness activities at home. Parents with a high school degree, 
some college, or a college degree show a similar pattern of results to each other; although 
there are some differences in their conduct of the individual practices. 
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Statistical Analyses 



For each of the three main questions of this study: (1) t-tests were conducted to 
determine the significance of mean differences on key variables for participants and non- 
participants in adult education; (2) correlations between variables were used to identify 
important variables for the regression models; and (3) multiple regression analyses were 
conducted to determine the independent effects of key variables on participation in adult 
education, completion of courses, and parenting practices. 
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Results 

Descriptive Results . 

Panels A, B, and C in Table 1 present results of the t-tests on mean differences for 
participants and non-particpants in adult education on variables related to the three research 
questions of this study. Panel A indicates that parents participating in adult education are 
significantly more likely to have higher levels of education and less likely to be African- 
American or Hispanic. Parents participating in adult education are signiflcantty more likely 
than non-partkipants to have their chiklren in chUd care, spociflcally in a day care center. The 
income levels of households, die age of the child, and the number of hours per week in child 
care were not significantly different for participants and non-participants. 

Panel B indicates that parents who completed at least one course are significantly 
more likely than non-con^feters to have higher education, higher household income, and are 
less likely to be Afiican-Amerkan or Hispanu. ChiUren of parents who completed the course 
they took were much more likely to be in child care, particularly a day care center, and to he 
in care for more hours per week. The age of a chiU was not significantly different for parents 
who completed or dkl not complete a course; nor was the reason for taking a course different 
for completers and non-completers. 

Panel C indicates that parents who participate ui adult education activities are more 
likely to have children that watch fewer hours of television per day, read to their child more 
often, and provkle more books for their child at home than parents who do not particpate in 
adult education. 



INSERT TABLE 1 HERE 



Bivariate Results 

Table 2 displays zero-order correlations conducted on the main dependent variables 
with the independent and background variables. These results generally support the 
descriptive resulU reported in Table 1. Participatwn in adult education (PARTICIP) Is highly 
correlated with taking a course for an employment-related reason. Parents participating In 
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adult education are also more lilcely to have higher education, have their child enrolled in a 
day care center, and have their children enrolled for a greater number of hours. Minority 
status shows a moderate, but significant negative correlation with adult education 
participation. Participation in Jidult education is also significantly associated with parents 
reporting that their children watch TV for fewer number of hours per day and that they read 
to their child frequently. 

Completing at least one course (COMPLETE) shows similar patterns of associations 
as participation, and confirms the descriptive results reported in Table 1. However, both the 
income level of the household and the number of children's books at home appear to also be 
related to whether parents completed the course they took. 

The number of hours a child watches television (HOURSTV) is significantly 
correlated with all of the key variables, except race. The frequency of reading to a child 
(RDOFTEN) is significantly correlated with higher parent educatk)n, higher income, and race, 
with white parents reading more frequently to their child. Similar correlations are found for 
the number of chiklren's books at home (MANYBOOK). For the three parenting indicators, 
the results reported in Table 2 confum the t-test results reported in Table 1 , except for the 
association between adult education participation and the number of children's books at home. 



INSERT TABLE 2 HERE 



Multivariate Results 

Table 3 presents the results of the multiple regressk)n unolysuH conducted to determine 
the significant independent predictors of participation in adult education tor thiN sample of 
parents of preschool age children. 

CQlumn 1 in Table 3 indkates that 62% of the total variance In iwrtidpatatUm in adult 
educatk)n is mainly predated by the parents' motivation to take a couriic for an employment- 
related reason (FORJOB). Higher parental education In the houachnld (PARED), lower 
income levels (INCOME), and more houri In chikl care (HRSCARB) uru alio lipniflcant 
predictors. The signitlcant correlation between participation and minority status presented 
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in Table 2 is eliminated in these anylses, probably due to the influences of parental education 
and income. 

Column 2 in Table 3 presents the results of the multiple regression analyses conducted 
to determine the significant independent predictors of completion of adult education courses. 
The analyses show that completion of an adult education course is mainly predicted by 
parents' motivation to take a r urse for an employment-related reason (FORJOB), higher 
parental education in the household (PARED), not being a member of a minority group 
(MINORITY), enroUment of a child in a daycare center (DAYCARE), and more hours of 
child care (HRSCARE). The correlation between income and completion of a course 
reported in Table 2 does not hold up in these analyses as an independent influence, once the 
other more important variables are taken into account. 



INSERT TABLE 3 HERE 



Table 4 presents the results of the multiple regression analyses conducted to determine 
the signiflcant independent predictors of three parenting indicators of home support for 
children's learning. 

The analyses show that the number of hours per day the child watches television 
(HOURSTV) is mainly predicted by the child and family background variables of higher 
parental educatwn (PARED); their parent being a member of a minority group (MINORITY); 
by higher income levels (INCOME); and by having an older preschool age child (AOE). With 
these variables controlled, parents participating in adult education (PARTICIP) have children 
that watch fewer number of hours of tebvision per day. 

Participatwn in adult education was not a significant Independent predictor of reading 
frequency. The fi^uency of parents reading to their child (RDOFTEN) Is predicted mainly 
the child and family background variables of higher parental education In the household 
(PARED); by not being a member of a minority group (MINORITY); and by having an older 
preschool child (AGE). 
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The number of children's books in the home (MANYBOOK) is mainly predicted by 
higher parental education (PARED), by not being a member of a minority group 
(MINORITY), by having a younger preschool age child (AGE), aiid by the chUd being 
enrolled in daycare (DAYCARE). 



INSERT TABLE 4 HERE 



Summary of Results. Participation in adult education (Question 1) is strongly 
influenced by the participant's motivation to meet employment needs. Parents in this sample 
participated in adult education primarily to improve their skills for their current job or to 
prepare for another job. Previous educational experiences also impact current participation 
in adult education. Parents who had more prior education are more likely to pursue further 
education. The analyses suggest that this may be because fewer minority students establish 
a successful "pattern of p^uit" in the mandatory education system. Parents who participate 
in adult education, by necessity, have their children in child care for longer periods of time. 

Most parents in this sanple who participated in adult education completed at least one 
course that they took. Completion of adult education courses (Question 2) is strongly 
influenced by having an employment-related reason for participation, higher parental 
education, not being a member of a minority group, enrollment of a child in daycare, and 
more hours in child care. The variables used in the regression analyses (Table 3) predict 
participation (R^ » .62) slightly better than completion (R^ = .49), suggesting that other 
important motivators and conditions also affect completion. 

Of the three parenting indicators related to home support for learning explored in 
Question 3 (television hours, reading frequency, number of books), participation In adult 
education was found to be a significant predictor only of parents reporting that their children 
watch fewer number of hours of television per day. Older preschool children enrolled in day 
care, in homes with higher income levels and higher parental education, watch less television 
per day. Higher parental education, not being a member of a minority, group, and being a 
younger preschool child were Iniportant predictors for both how often a parent reads to a 
child and the number of children's books available in the home. 
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Discussion 



This study was best able to address the research questions (1 and 2) related to 
paiticq)ation in and completion of adult education by parents of preschool children with the 
NHES data. There are three important conclusions, linked to public policy, suggested by the 
results. 

Patterns of pursuit offurthn education are set by high school graduation. The 
critical "marker" for participation in adult education appears to be the high school diploma. 
As public policy, encouraging and assisting students to complete high school is important for 
enabling more parents to continue further education and retain gamful employment. 
ComplBtk)n of adult education courses is strongly related to the participant's "base" level of 
schooling attained. Completing high school thus encourages a "pattern of pursuit" The 
attainment of each successive educational goal increases the likelihood of continued 
completion of adult education courses. 

When one persists in reaching an educational goal — such as a high school diploma, 
completion of one course, completion of a degree — the skills and habits necessary for 
completing courses successfully become part of the adult's lifestyle, hidividuals who pursue 
further educatbn and participate in adult education come to understand the "role of a student" 
and how this role is integrated with other adult roles as worker, mother, wife, etc. (Pallas, 
1993). 

Employment needs drive participation in adult education. Parents who are 
motivated to improve their skills participated and completed adult education courses more 
than other parents. Most participants expected that participation would benetlt their career. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to determine from these data whether participation actually 
resulted in career benefits or improvement in skills, leaving a dearth of information on the 
effectiveness of employment training programs (Morra, 1994). 

Enrollment in job-related training is highest for workers 25 to 44 years old (Kopka 
& P6ng, 1994), precisely th^ peak years of child-bearing and I'oising. Public policy reforms 
are increasingly targeting poor parents with young children by linking the receipt of benefits 
or entitlement! to mandates for parent participation in further education or job training — 
e.g., such as in the JOBS program — - (Ross, 199Sa). Even "start up" jobs are important for 
initiating activities for adult self-improvement, especially if the jobs are tied to further 
education and employment opportunities. 
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A project of the Center on Families, Communities, Schools and Children's Learning, 
The Family Education and Training Program, represents a good example of an effort to link 
adult education activities with jobs. In this project, pre-employment training in the field of 
early childhood care and education is offered to low-income women whose children are 
enrolled in a Head Start program. The goals of the program are to assist participants in 
obtaining appropriate credentials for work in the child care field, obtaining jobs in early care 
and education, and strengthening parenting and personal development skills (Kagan et al., 
1992; 1993). Early results suggest that participants have been successful in obtaining child 
care credentials or pursuing further education in the field, and in obtaining jobs in child care. 

The results of this study ure also consistent with findings suggesting that AfHcan- 
American and Hispanic individuals are less likely to participate in adult education (Hamilton, 
1992; Kopka & Peng, 1994). Although the effects of race on participation and completion 
are partly explained by prior schooling and employment, minority parents in this sample were 
much more likely than white parents to report that they did not participate in adult education 
because they could not find a c\m that was of interest to them, the location was not 
convenient, or they did not have the necesHury transportation to attend the class. 

In order to increase the participation of minority parents in adult education, greater 
efforts must be made to asKess minority parents' adult education needs and interests, and to 
develop programs thai ore located where minority parents live and work. Community or 
school-based family literacy programs have the potential to be responsive to minority families' 
concerns, at least as on initial educational experience (National Center for Family Literacy, 
1993; Connors, 1994). Nonformal educational oppormnities and adult education tied to 
community economk: development may be more successful at least initially in increasing the 
participation rates of African- American and Hispanic parents (Hamilton, 1992). 

The avaUtU>ttity ofchUd can is critical to the participation of parents of preschool 
age children in adult education. Parents of young children are not different from most 
adults in the reasons why they participate in adult education. However, in order for parents 
of young children to participate in adult education they do need something that other adults 
may not — child care of good quality, easily accessible, and available for sufficient periods 
of time. Parents who participate in adult education and complete the courses they take are 
more likely to have their children in child care for more hours, most likely because they are 
also employed. 

In many communities in the United States, good child care is not available to all 
families (Hofferth, West, & Henke, 1994). The cost of child care adds another barrier to 
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employnent or paitic^tion in adult education and training programs for low-income parents 
(Ross, 1995b). Results of another study with the NHES data, using the full sample of the 
early childhood component, found that enrollment in day care was associated with higher 
parental education and income, and non-Hispanic status (West, Hausken, & Collins, 1993). 
Participation in center-based care may facilitate the development of children from some 
families (Hofferth, West, & Henke, 1994). As public policy, we need to insure that all 
families who need child care have access to good quality, affordable care. 

The retulu of analyses performed to determine the independent predictors of the three 
parenting indicators of home support for learning (Question 3) are less conclusive. With 
other fiunily background variables controlled, parents that participate in adult education have 
children that watch less television per day. This is an important finding given the long 
standing concern with the effects of excessive television viewing on children's development 
(van der Vool & Valkenburg, 1994; West & Brick, 1991). Recent reports have called for 
greater parental Involvement in monlioring children's viewing habits (Puig, 1995). It is not 
clear from these data whether parents limited their children's television viewing because of 
information they learned in adult education, or because they and their children were out of the 
home for longer periods of time. 

Although there were initial differences favoring parents who participated in adult 
cducatk)n in the frequency with which they read to their children and the number of children's 
books available in the home, the effects of participation in adult educaton on these parenting 
activities were not sustained once the background variables were controlled in the regression 
analyses. This indicates that other family factors, particularly parents' own education, affect 
the frequency of parents reading with their children and the number of children's books at 
home. In these data, it was not possible to identify the type of adult education experience 
parents participated in to see if parents in a family literacy program were more likely to 
emphasize these reading behaviors with their children. 



Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to leam more about the participation in adult education 
of parents with young children and to explore the potential impact of this participation on 
young children. The National Household Education Survey (NHES) permits the 
investigatation of these questions with a large, national sample, but the NHES was not 
explicitly designed for this purpose. The results discussed in this paper are limited because 
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the data did not include detailed information on the opportunities for participation in adult 
education available to respondents; nor on the content, duration, or intensity of the adult 
education courses taken by those who did participate. There were no data on parenting 
practices before participation in adult education or on other family or community-related 
factors that might impact children's home support for learning. 

Nevertheless, this study adds good information to an understanding of who 
participates in adult education and why, for the particular subgroup of parents of preschool 
age childrea We have utilized the data from the NHES in new ways by matching parents and 
children from the same household and using information from both the adult education and 
early childhood components to conduct our analyses. Previous studies with the NHES data 
set have used just one component of the survey: Hofferth, West, &. Henke, (1994), West & 
Brick (1991) and West, Hausken & Collins (1993) have conducted analyses with the early 
childhood component; Kopka & P6ng (1993; 1994) have analyzed the adult education 
component only. 

Tliis study has confirmed and extended our fmdings from the nuld-hused studies -that 
employment needs and job preparation are prime molivatDrs for participation in adult 
education, that child care is an important factor in enabling families to participate in adult 
education, and that income and prior levels of education are important influences on 
completion. We have also learned more about the un'ecl of race on participation in and 
completion of adult education courses. 

Family literacy programs, if they provide adequate child care, respond to the needs 
and interests of partkipants, assist parents without high school diplomas or other credentials 
necessary for employment to obtain them, and link further education with employment 
opportunities, are poised to increase the participation of parents with preschool children in 
adult education (Connors 1993; 1994, National Center for Family Literacy, 1993; Wagner & 
Venezky, 1995). 
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FIGURE 1 

PERCENT OF PARENTS OF PRESCHOOL AGE CHILDREN WHO 
PARTICIPATED W ADULT EDUCATION IN THE PAST 3 YEARS AND THOSE 
COMPLETING AT LEAST ONE COURSE BY LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 
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FIGURE 2 

PERCENT OF PARENTS OF PRESCHOOLERS REPORTING 
SPECIFIC BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY RACE 
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FIGURE 3 

PERCENT OF PARENTS REPORTING THEY CONDUCT 
VARIOUS LEARNING ACTIVITIES WTTH THEIR CHILDREN 
BY PARENT EDUCATION 
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TABLE 1 

MEANS OF KEY VARIABLES BY PARTICIPATION IN 
AND COMPLETION OF ADULT EDUCATION 



PANEL A 

(Na815) 


PARTICIPANT 


NON- 
PARTICIPANT 


t-test 


PARED 


3.12 


2.64 


5.99* 


MINORITY 


.21 


.33 


-3.84* 


INCOME 


2.20 


2.09 


1.72 


AGE 


4.12 


4.16 


-.68 


ANYCARE 


.64 


.53 


3.08* 


DAYCARE 


1.21 


1.07 


5.27* 


HRSCARE 


1.31 


.90 


1.72 



PANEL B 
(Na288) 


COMPLETED 
ONE COURSE 


DID NOT 
COMPLETE 


t-test 


FORJOB 


.82 


.78 


.71 


PARED 


3.29 


2.74 


3.83* 


MINORITY 


.13 


.32 


-2.95* 


INCOME 


2.43 


1.79 


5.17* 


AGE 


4.11 


4.05 


.43* 


ANYCARE 


.66 


.50 


2.13*** 


DAYCARE 


1.23 


1.12 


2.27*** 


HRSCARE 


1.37 


.98 


2.35*** 



PANEL C 
(N-815) 


PARTICIPANT 


NON- 
PARTICIPANT 


t-test 


HOURSTV 


3.38 


2.96 


4.27* 


RDOFTEN 


4.30 


4.11 


3.25* 


MANYBOOK 


3.83 


3.77 


1.50*** 



*p<.05 **p<.01 



***p<.001 



PARED 

MINOIUTY 

INCOME 

AOE 

ANYCARE 

DAYCARE 

HRSCARE 

POMGB 

HOURSTV 

RDOFTEN 

MANYBOOK 



pirailalMluMliM 

African-AmfricM or Hiipiiic 
iicomi Uvtl of huuMhuU 
iftMof 1/1/1991 
reguUr, aoa-parMUl cart 
diyura c(ll(r 
houra of c*i« ptr week 
cuirtil or Mw Job tmtot 
mimhcr of hn of iv diily 
how an«i md lo child 
luntbtr of biKik* tl hnnw 



l-4,lawlnhi|h 
lamlRorliy.OMvhitf 
1-4, luwiu high 
}•« 

ObDu, Imym, 
lano, Imym 
1-4, luwtuhl|li 

Omgo, Imym 

l-S,hi|h to low 
l-S, low In high 
1-4, kiw to high 
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